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THE "CARMEN" OF PROSPER MERIMEE 

I 
Introduction 




fARMEN is ac- 
counted one of 
the most fascina- 
ting of modern 
operas, and the 
title-role, in the 
hands of an art- 
iste like Calve, 
one of the most effective in the entire 
repertoire. Even for an out-and-out 
classicist like Brahms, the opera of 
"Carmen 1 ' held a strong appeal, and 
the most diverse schools of music have 
admired it. 

There is a possibility of a brilliant 
revival of it at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this season. For this reason, as 
well as because of the enduring merits 
of the work itself, The Lotus prints a 
series of characteristic passages, espe- 
cially translated for it, from Prosper 
Merimee's novel of "Carmen," from 
which the libretto of the opera is adapt- 
ed; and also prints an article by Berton, 
who knew Bizet. 

"Carmen" at first failed; and soon 
afterwards Bizet died literally of a bro- 
ken heart. It is to the brief period of 
the composers life immediately before, 



during and after the production of 
"Carmen" that M. Berton's interest- 
ing article is devoted. 

As stated, the libretto of l 'Carmen" 
is based on a novel by Prosper Meri- 
mee, whose other story, "Colombe," 
is, however, much better known to 
English readers. Possibly the opera 
made from the former is so dramatic 
that it has taken the place of the novel. 
This should be deplored. For, like 
"Colombe," "Carmen" is a beauti- 
fully written book. Moreover, to read 
it enhances the value of the libretto of 
the opera, since it shows how admir- 
ably Meihlac and Halevy have caught 
the spirit of the story and how deftly 
they have handled it for dramatic pur- 
poses. 

In most instances the scenes and 
characters in the libretto are those of 
the book. The librettists, however, 
practically have created the character 
of Escamillo. In the book, the bull- 
fighter (there named Lucas) is intro- 
duced quite toward the end and with 
nothing like the effect of Escamillo in 
the opera, where he is exploited with 
brilliant and highly dramatic effect. 
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In the Merimee book the story is 
supposed to be told by Don Jose on 
the eve of his execution not only for 
his misdeeds as a bandit, but also for 
having slain Carmen. He tells the 
story to a French savant, who chances 
to be in Spain for the purpose of 
studying some original documents at 
first hand. This savant had met Car- 
men and had proved himself so little 
of a savant in her hands that, when he 
returned from her room to his lodging, 
he found that he had been relieved of 
his fine repeating watch. He introduces 
the narrative, which he is supposed to 
have taken down from Don Jose's lips, 
with an account of his own meeting 
with Carmen and his impressions of 
her. This portion of Merimee's book 
forms a kind of introductory to the 
bandit's vivid narrative. For this rea- 
son it is also treated by The Lotus as 
an introduction to the other extracts 
from the story, which it has been 
deemed interesting to give. 

Merimee in his novel brings out the 
passion, the infidelities, calculated as 
well as casual, and the fierce charms 
that make Carmen such an extraordi- 
narily effective role on the stage. In 
the opera the strain of fatalism in her 
nature is indicated; but in the story it 
is so clearly brought out, from her first 
meeting with Don Jose to the end, that 
it elevates the physical coarseness of 
the character into regions of tragic in- 
difference to death. 

"\ first, then you. I know that is 
how it is bound to happen." She is 
always ready for the fatal knife-thrust. 

Here then, is first given the savant's 
account of his meeting with this extra- 
ordinary creature. The reader will note 
how discriminating it is compared with 



that given by Don Jose in one of the 
later extracts from the story. It is the 
savant who now speaks: — 

I passed several days at Cordova. 
About sunset a throng of idlers always 
is to be found on the quay that borders 
the right bank of the Guadalquivir, 
where one inhales the emanations from 
a tannery which still maintains the an- 
cient celebrity of Cordova for the manu- 
facture of leather; but where also one 
enjoys a spectacle that has its merit. 
For, a few minutes before the Angelus, 
a great number of women assemble on 
the river bank, below the fairly high 
quay. No man dares to join that group, 
because the theory is that as soon as 
the Angelus rings, it is dark. There- 
fore, at the last stroke of the bell, the 
women do not hesitate to undress and 
go into the water, whereupon there is 
great shouting and laughter and a dia- 
bolical uproar; while from the quay 
above, the men stare at the bathers, 
squintingtheireyes in their eagerness. 
Really they see very little. However, 
when vague white shapes are outlined 
against the dark blue of the stream 
they set poetic minds at work. With 
a little imagination it is not difficult 
to conjure up a vision of Diana and 
her nymphs in the bath, without fear 
of the fate of Actaeon. I was told that 
on a certain day a number of scape- 
graces clubbed together to grease the 
palm of the bell-ringer at the cathedral 
and hired him to ring the Angelus 
twenty minutes before the legal hour; 
when although it was still broad day- 
light, the nymphs of the Guadalquivir 
did not hesitate, but trusting the An- 
gelus rather than the sun, fearlessly 
made their extremely simple bathing 
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toilet. I was not there, and in my day 
the bell-ringer was incorruptible, the 
twilight far from brilliant. Only a cat 
could have distinguished the oldest 
orange-woman from the prettiest gri- 
sette in Cordova. 

One evening, when it was too dark 
to see anything, I was leaning against 
the parapet of the quay, smoking, when 
a woman ascended the steps leading 



from the stars, that she was young, 
small, well built, and that she had very 
large eyes. I threw my cigar away at 
once. She appreciated that distinc- 
tively French attention, and made haste 
to say that she was very fond of the 
smell of tobacco; in fact, that she some- 
times smoked herself, when she could 
obtain a very mild papelito. Luckily, 
I happened to have some of these in 




PROSPER MERIMEE. Author of "Carmen" 



to the river and seated herself beside 
me. In her hair was a large bouquet 
of jasmine, flowers which exhale an 
intoxicating odour at night. She was 
simply, even poorly clad, all in black, 
like most grisettes in the evening, thus 
reversing the custom of women of fash- 
ion who wear black only in the morn- 
ing. When my bather reached my side, 
she allowed the mantilla which covered 
her head to fall over her shoulders, and 
I saw, by the dim light that descendeth 



my case. I lost no time in offering 
them to her. She took one and lighted 
it at a piece of burning string which a 
child brought in consideration of a 
small coin. Mingling our smoke, we 
talked so long, the fair bather and my- 
self, that we were finally left almost 
alone on the quay. I thought that I 
might safely venture to invite her to 
take an ice at the neveria, a cafe pro- 
vided with an ice-house, or rather with 
a reserve of snow. At first feigning 
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modest she accepted; but before mak- 
ing up her mind to do so, she wished 
to know what time it was. I made my 
repeater strike, and it seemed to sur- 
prise her greatly. 

"What wonderful things you foreign- 
ers invent! From what country are 
you, senior ? An Englishman, no doubt ? " 

"A Frenchman, and your humble 
servant. And you, senorita, or sehora, 
are of Cordova, I presume?" 

"No; 1 

" Then you must be an Andalusian. 
It seems to me that I can tell that by 
your soft speech. " 

" If you observe everybody's speech 
so closely, you should be able to guess 
what I am/ 1 

' ' I believe that you are from the land 
of Jesus, within two steps of paradise. " 

This metaphor, which designates 
Andalusia, I had learned from my friend 
Francisco Sevilla, a well-known picador. 

" Bah ! paradise — the people about 
here say that it wasn't made for us." 

" In that case you must be a Moor, 



or 

I checked myself, not daring to say 
"Jewess." 

"Nonsense! you see well enough 
that I am a gypsy. Would you like me 
to tell your fortune? Have you ever 
heard of La Carmencita? I am she." 

I seriously doubt whether Senorita 
Carmen was of the pure breed; for she 
w r as infinitely prettier than any of the 
women of her race whom I had ever 



met. No woman is beautiful, say the 
Spaniards, unless she combines thirty 
points of beauty; or, if you prefer it, 
unless she can be described by ten ad- 
jectives, each of which is applicable to 
at least three parts of her person. For 
example, she must have three black 
things: eyes, lashes, eyebrows, etc. 

My gypsy of the Cordova bathing 
hour could make no pretension to so 
many perfections. Her skin, albeit per- 
fectly smooth, closely resembled the 
hue of copper. Her eyes were oblique, 
but beautiful of shape; her lips a little 
heavy but well formed, disclosing two 
rows of teeth whiter than almonds with- 
out their skins. Her hair, which was 
possibly a bit coarse, was black with a 
blue reflection, like a crow's wing, and 
long and glossy. To avoid wearying 
you with too verbose a description, I 
will say that for each defect she had 
some good point, which stood out the 
more boldly perhaps by the very con- 
trast it offered. Her's was a strange, 
wild type of beauty, a face which took 
one by surprise at first, but which one 
could not forget. Her eyes, especially, 
had an expression at once voluptuous 
and fierce, such as I have never seen 
since in any mortal eye. "A gypsy's 
eye is a wolf's eye" is a Spanish say- 
ing which denotes keen observation. 
If you have not the time to go to the 
Jardin des Plantes to study the glance 
of a wolf, observe your cat when it is 
watching a sparrow. 



II 



Don Jose Begins His Story 



IF you have ever been to Seville, you 
must have seen that great building, 
outside of the fortifications, close to 
the Guadalquivir. It seems to me that 
I can see the doorway and the guard- 
house beside it at this moment. When 
on duty Spanish troops either gamble 
or sleep; I, like an honest Navarrese, 
always tried to find something to do. 
I was making a chain of brass wire, to 
hold my primer. Suddenly my com- 
rades said: 'There goes the bell; the 
girls will be going back to work.' You 
must know, senor, that there are four 
or five hundred girls employed in the 
factory. They roll the cigars in a large 
room which no man can enter without 
a permit from the magistrate, because 
they are in the habit of making them- 
selves comfortable, the young ones 
especially, when it is warm. At the 
hour when the women return to work, 
after their dinner, many young fellows 
assemble to see them pass, and they 
make remarks of all shades of mean- 
ing to them. There are very few of 
these girls who will refuse a silk man- 
tilla, and the skilled in that fishery have 
only to stoop to pick up their fish. 
While the others stared, I remained 
on my bench, near the door. I was 
young then; I was always thinking of 
my old province. I did not believe that 
any girls were pretty unless they wore 
blue petticoats and had long plaited 
tresses falling over their shoulders. 
The Andalusian girls scared me; I was 
not accustomed as yet to their man- 
ners. They were always jesting, never 



a serious word. So I had my nose over 
my chain, when I heard some civilians 
cry out: 'The gitanellar I raised my 
eyes and I saw her. It was a Friday, 
and I shall never forget it. 

"She wore a very short red skirt, 
which revealed white silk stockings 
with more than one hole, and tiny 
shoes of red morocco, tied with flame- 
coloured ribbons. She arranged her 
mantilla, to show her shoulders and a 
huge bunch of cassia, that protruded 
from her chemise. She had a cassia 
flower in the corner of her mouth, too, 
and as she walked she swung her hips 
like a filly in the stud at Cordova. In 
my province, at sight of such a woman 
in that costume everybody would have 
made the sign of the cross. At Seville 
every one paid her some insinuating 
compliment on her appearance, and 
she had a reply for every one, casting 
sly glances here and there, with her 
hand on her hip, as impudent as the 
genuine gypsy that she was. First off 
she did not attract me, and I resumed 
my work; but she, according to the 
habit of women and cats, who do not 
come when you call them, but come 
when you refrain from calling them, 
— she halted in front of me and spoke 
to me. 

" 'Compadre,' she said in Andalus- 
ian fashion, 'will you give me your 
chain to hold the keys of my strong- 
box? 1 

" l It is to hold my primer' [eping- 
lette], I replied. 

4fc fc Your epinglette ! ' she exclaimed, 
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with a laugh. ' Ah ! the sehor makes 
lace, since he needs pins! 1 [epingles] 

1 'All began to laugh. I felt the blood 
rise to my cheeks. I could not think 
of any answer to make. 

' ' ' Well, my heart/ she went on, 'make 
me seven ells of black lace for a man- 
tilla, thou pincushion [epinglier] of my 
soul! 1 

4 'Then, taking the flower from her 
mouth, she threw it at me with a jerk 
of her thumb, and struck me between 
the eyes. Seiior, that had on me the 
effect of a bullet . I did not know which 
way to turn, so I sat as still as a post. 
When she had gone into the factory, 
I saw the cassia blossom lying on the 
ground between my feet. What made 
me do it? I do not know, but I picked 
it up, unseen by my comrades, and 
tucked it carefully away in my pocket 
— the first folly! 1 ' 

[Carmen's fight with another cigar- 
ette girl is then described. At his su- 
perior officer's command, Don Jose 
arrests her.] 

' ' She put her mantilla over her head 
in such wise as to show only one of her 
great eyes, and followed my two men, 
as mild as a sheep. When we reached 
the guard-house, the quartermaster 
said that it was a serious matter, and 
that she must be taken to prison. It 
fell to my lot again to escort her there. 
I placed her between two dragoons, 
and marched behind, as a corporal 
should do under such circumstances. 
We started for the town. At first the 
gypsy kept silent; but on Rue de Ser- 
pent — you know that street; it well 
deserves its name because of the de- 
tours it makes — she began operations 
by letting her mantilla fall over her 
shoulders, in order to show me her 



bewitching face, and turning toward 
me as far as she could, she said: 

"' Where are you taking me, my 
officer? 1 

" 'To prison, my poor child,' I re- 
plied, as gently as possible, as a good 
soldier should speak to a prisoner, es- 
pecially a woman. 

"'Alas! what will become of me? 
Senor officer, take pity on me. You 
are so young, so good looking! 1 Then 
she added, in a lower tone: 'Let me 
escape, and I'll give you a piece of the 
bar lachi, the lodestone, a pinch of 
which in a glass of white wine will 
make all women love you. 1 I replied 
with as much gravity as I could com- 
mand: 

' ' ' We are not here to talk nonsense; 
you must go to prison — that is the 
order and there is no way to avoid it. 1 

" We natives of the Basque provin- 
ces have an accent which makes it easy 
for the Spaniards to identify us; on the 
other hand, there is not one of them 
who can learn to say even bai jaona, 
our 'yes, sir. 1 So Carmen had no diffi- 
culty in guessing where I came from. 
You must know, seiior, that the gyp- 
sies, being of no country, are always 
travelling, and speak all languages, 
and that most of them are perfectly at 
home in Portugal, in France, in the 
Basque provinces, in Catalonia, every- 
where; they evenmake themselves un- 
derstood by the Moors and the English. 
Carmen knew the Basque. 

" 'Comrade of my heart, 1 she said 
to me abruptly in Basque, 'are you 
from the provinces? 1 

"Our language, seiior, is so beauti- 
ful, that, when we hear it in a foreign 
land, it makes us tremble. 

'"lam from Elizondo, 1 I replied in 
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Basque, deeply stirred to hear my na- 
tive tongue spoken. 

" 'And I am from Etchalar,' said she. 
That is a place about four hours jour- 
ney from us. 'I was brought to Se- 
ville by gypsies. I have been working 
in the factory to earn money enough to 
return to Navarre, to my poor mother, 
who has no one but me to support her, 
and a little patch with twenty cider- 
apple trees ! Ah ! if I was at home, by 
the white mountain! They insulted 
me because I don't belong in this land 
of thieves and dealers in rotten oranges; 
and those hussies all leagued against 
me, because I told them that all their 
Seville bravos, with their knives, 
wouldn't frighten one of our boys 
with his blue cap and his maquila. 
Comrade, my friend, won't you do 
anything for a countrywoman?' 

w ' She lied, senor, but when she spoke, 
I believed her. She was too much for 
me. She murdered the Basque langu- 
age, yet I believed that she was a Na- 
varrese. Her eyes alone, to say noth- 
ing of her mouth and her colour, pro- 
claimed her a gypsy. But I was mad. 
I paid no heed to anything. I even 
thought that if Spaniards had dared 
to speak slightingly to me of the pro- 
vinces, I would have slashed their faces 
as she had slashed the other girl's. In 
short, I was like a drunken man. I 
began to say foolish things. I was on 
the verge of doing them. 

"'If I should push you and you should 
fall, my countryman, 'shecontinued, in 
Basque, 'it would take more than these 



two Castilian recruits to hold me.* 

" I forgot orders — everything — and 
said to her: 

' ' ' Well, my dear, my countrywoman, 
try it, and may Our Lady of the Moun- 
tain be with you!' 

"At that moment we were passing 
one of the many narrow lanes of Se- 
ville. All of a sudden Carmen turned 
and struck my chest with her fist. I 
purposely fell backward. With a spring 
she cleared me and began to run, show- 
ing us a fleet pair of legs! Basque legs 
are famous; hers were quite equal to 
them — as swift and as well moulded. 
I sprang up instantly; but as if by mis- 
take and awkwardly, I held my lance 
horizontally so as to block the street. 
Thus my men were delayed for a mo- 
ment when they attempted to pursue 
her. Then I began to run myself, and 
they at my heels. But overtake her! 
there was no danger of that, with our 
spurs, and sabres, and lances ! In less 
time than it takes me to tell it, the pris- 
oner had disappeared. Besides, all the 
women in the quarter favoured her 
flight. They laughed at us, and sent 
us in the wrong direction. After much 
marching and countermarching, we 
were obliged to return to the guard- 
house without a receipt from the gov- 
ernor of the prison. 

" My men, to avoid being punished, 
said that Carmen had talked Basque 
with me. It all seemed decidedly sus- 
picious, or rather too clear. I was re- 
duced to the ranks and sent to prison 
for a month.*' 




Mile. Lucienne Breval in 
By Zuloaga 



'Carmen" 



Ill 



'That is the Law of the Gypsies' 



AFTER the ceremony of reduction 
to the ranks, I had still another 
humiliation to undergo, when, on my 
release from prison, I was made to take 
my turn at sentry-duty like any private. 

"I was stationed at the colonel's 
door. He was a wealthy young man, 
and a good fellow who liked to enjoy 
himself. All the young officers were 
at his house, and many civilians — wo- 
men, too, actresses, so it was said. For 
my own part, it seemed to me as if the 
whole city had arranged to meet at his 
door, in order to stare at me. Finally, 
the colonel's carriage drives up, with 
his valet on the box. Whom do I see 
alight from it? — the gitanella! She is 
arrayed like a shrine this time, bedi- 
zened and bedecked, all gold and rib- 
bons. A spangled dress, blue slippers, 
also with spangles, and flowers and 
lace everywhere. She has a tambour- 
ine in her hand. There are two other 
gypsy women with her, one young and 
one old. There always is an old wo- 
man to go about with them. Then 
there is an old man, also a gypsy, with 
a guitar, to play for them to dance. 
You know that it is the fashion to 
hire gypsies to go about to parties, to 
dance the romalis— that is their national 
dance— and oftentimes for something 
else. 

"Carmen recognizes me and we ex- 
change a glance. I do not know why, 
but at that moment I would have liked 
to be a hundred feet underground. 

" 'Agur laguna,' good-day, com- 
rade, she says ; ; you seem to be mount- 



ing guard, like a raw recruit, my officer! ' 

"Before I can think of a word to say 
in reply, she is inside the house. 

"The whole company w r as in the 
patio, and in spite of the crowd, I 
could see through the gate almost 
everything that took place. I heard 
the castanets, the tambourine, the 
laughter and applause; sometimes I 
saw her head when she leaped into 
the air with her tambourine. And then 
I heard some of the officers say to her 
many things that brought the blood to 
my cheeks. I did not know what she 
replied. It was that day, I believe, that 
I began to love her in good earnest; 
for I was tempted three or four times 
to go into the patio and run my sabre 
into those popinjays who w r ere mak- 
ing love to her. My torture lasted a 
full hour; then the gypsies came out 
and the carriage took them away. Car- 
men, as she passed, glanced at me again 
and said, very low: 

" w My countryman, when one likes 
nice fried things, one goes to Lillas 
Pastia's at Triana for them/ 

"Nimble as a kid, she jumped into 
the carriage, the coachman whipped 
up his mules, and the whole merry 
band drove away. 

"You will readily guess that when 
I was relieved from duty I went to 
Triana; but I was shaved first, and 
brushed my clothes as for a dress par- 
ade. She was at Lillas Pastia's. 

"" Lillas/ she said, as soon as she 
saw me, ' I shall do nothing more to- 
day. There will be just as much light 
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to-morrow. Come, my countryman, 
let's go for a walk. 1 

"She put her mantilla over her face, 
and behold, we were in the street, walk- 
ing in the direction of Seville. As we 
entered Rue de Serpent, she bought 
a dozen oranges and bade me put them 
in my handkerchief. A little farther 
on she bought bread and sausages, 
and a bottle of Manzanilla; and finally 
she entered a confectioner's shop. There 
she tossed on the counter the gold piece 
I had given back to her with another 
that she had in her pocket and some 
small silver; then she asked me for all 
that I had. I had only a piecette and 
a few cuartos, which I gave her, sorely 
vexed because I had no more. I thought 
that she intended to carry off the whole 
shop. She selected all the best and most 
expensive sweetmeats: sugared yolks 
of eggs, nougat, preserved fruits, so 
long as the money held out. All those 
things too I must needs carry in paper 
bags. We stopped in front of an old 
house on the Rue di Candilejo. She 
entered the passage and knocked at a 
door on the ground floor. A gypsy 
woman, a veritable handmaid of Sa- 
tan, opened the door. Carmen said a 
few words to her in romany. The old 
woman grumbled at first, and Carmen, 
to pacify her, gave her two oranges 
and a handful of bonbons, and allow- 
ed her a taste of the wine. Then she put 
her cloak over her shoulders and es- 
corted her to the door, which she se- 
cured behind her with an iron bar. As 
soon as we were alone, she began to 
dance and laugh like a mad woman, 
saying: 

" 'You are my rom, (husband) and 
I am your romi (wife) !' 

" 1 stood in the middle of the room, 



laden with all her purchases, not know- 
ing where to put them. She threw them 
all on the floor and jumped on my neck, 
saying: 

" ' I pay my debts, I pay my debts ! 
That is the law of the gypsies. 1 

"Ah! that day, senor! that day! 
When I think of it, I forget that to- 
morrow I am to be hung! 11 

"Night came on and I heard the 
drums beating the retreat. 

" ' I must go to quarters for the roll- 
call, 1 I said. 

fcfc 'To quarters? 1 she repeated, con- 
temptuously; 'are you a negro, pray, 
that you allow yourself to be led by a 
stick? You are a regular canary in your 
yellow uniform and by nature, too ! Go 
you chicken-hearted fellow! 1 

"I remained. The next morning, 
she was the first to mention parting. 

1 ' ' Look you, Joseito, 1 she said, 'have 
I paid you? According to our law, I 
owed you nothing, as you are a payllo 
— an outsider; but, you are a comely 
youth, and you took my fancy. We are 
quits. Good-day. 1 

" 1 asked her when I should see her 
again. ' Do you know, my son, that 1 
believe that I love you a little bit? But 
it can't last. Dog and wolf can't live 
happily together for long. Perhaps, 
if you should swear allegiance to the 
gypsies I should like to be your romi. 
But this is foolish talk; it can never be. 
You have come off cheap. You have 
met the devil, yes, the devil; he isn't 
always black, and he didn't wring your 
neck. I am dressed in wool, but I am 
no sheep. Well, good-bye once more. 
Think no more of Carmencita, or she 
might be the cause of your marrying 
the widow with the wooden legs.' (The 
gallows.)" 



IV 



You Are the Devil' — 'Yes/ She Replied 



COMRADE, 1 said Carmen, after I 
had killed my lieutenant, in a fit 
of jealousy over his attentions to her, 
now that the king gives you no more 
the soldier's ration of rice or dried fish, 
you must think about earning your 
living. You are too stupid to steal dex- 
terously, but you are strong and active; 
if you have pluck, go to the coast and 
be a smuggler. Besides, haven't I 
promised to be the cause of. your be- 
ing hung? Isn't that better than being 
shot ? Moreover, if you go about it the 
right way you will live like a prince as 
long as the irregulars and the coast- 
guards don't get their hands on your 
collar.' 

l ' In this engaging way did that little 
she-devil point out to me the new career 
for which she destined me, the only 
one, to tell the truth, which remained 
open to me, now that I had incurred 
the death penalty. Need I tell you, 
senor, that she prevailed upon me with- 
out much difficulty? It seemed to me 
that I should become more closely 
united to her by that life of peril and 
of law-breaking. Thenceforth I felt 
that I was sure of her love. I had often 
heard of a band of smugglers who in- 
fested Andalusia, mounted on good 
horses, blunderbuss in hand, and their 
mistresses en croupe. I imagined my- 
self trotting over mountain and valley 
with the pretty gypsy behind me. When 
I sp;)ke to her about it she laughed 
until she held her sides, and told me 
lhat there was nothing so fine as a 
night in camp, when every rom retires 



with his romi under the little tent form- 
ed of three hoops with canvas stretched 
over them. 

" ' If I ever have you in the moun- 
tains/ I said to her, ' I shall be sure of 
you! There, there are no lieutenants 
to share with me.' 

" 'Oh ! you are jealous,' she replied. 
'So much the worse for you! Are you 
really stupid enough for that? Don't 
you see that I love you, as I have never 
asked you for money?' 

The first trip and several succeeding 
ones were fortunate. The life of a smug- 
gler pleased me better than that of a 
soldier. I made presents to Carmen. 
I had money and she was my romi. I 
suffered little from remorse, for, as the 
gypsies say; 'The scab does not itch 
when one is enjoying one's self.' We 
were well received everywhere, my 
companions treated me well, and even 
showed me much consideration; the 
reason being that I had killed a man, 
and there were some among them who 
had not such an exploit on their con- 
sciences. But what appealed to me 
most strongly in my new life was that 
I saw Carmen often. She was more 
affectionate with me than ever; but 
before our comrades she would not 
admit that she was my romi and she 
had even made me swear all sorts of 
oaths never to say anything about her. 
I was so weak before that creature that 
I obeyed all her whims. Moreover, it 
was the first time that she had exhib- 
ited herself to me with the reserve of 
a virtuous woman, and I was simple 
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enough to believe that she had really 
corrected herself of her former man- 
ners. 

"Our troop, which consisted of eight 
or ten men, seldom rendezvoused ex- 
cept at important moments. Ordina- 
rily we were scattered about by twos 
and threes, in different towns and vil- 
lages. Each of us claimed to have a 
trade. One was a tinker, another a 
horse-dealer. I was a silk merchant, 
but I seldom showed my face in the 
large places because of my unfortu- 
nate affair at Seville. 

"One day, or rather one night, we 
met at the foot ofVeger. Dancaire 
and I arrived there before the rest. He 
was in high spirits. 

" ' We are to have another comrade, 1 
he said. 'Carmen has just played one 
of her best tricks. She has managed 
the escape of her rom, who was at the 
presidio at Tarifa. 1 

"'Whafs that? Her husband? Is 
she married?' I asked the captain. 

"'Yes, 1 he replied, 'to Garcia the 
One-Eyed, a gypsy, as sharp as her- 
self. The poor fellow was at the galleys. 
Carmen bamboozled the surgeon at 
the presidio so skilfully that she has 
obtained her rorrf s liberty. That girl 
is worth her weight in gold. For two 
years she has been trying to effect his 



escape. Every scheme failed until they 
took it into their heads to change sur- 
geons. With the new one she seems 
to have found a way to come to an 
understanding very soon. 1 

"You can imagine the pleasure that 
that news afforded me. I soon saw 
Garcia the One-Eyed; he was surely 
the most loathsome monster that ever 
gypsydom reared; black of skin, and 
blacker of heart, he was the most un- 
blushing villain that I have ever met 
in my life. Carmen came with him; 
and when she called him her rom in 
my presence you should have seen the 
eyes she made at me and her grimaces 
when Garcia turned his head. 

"Such, senor, was the noble life I 
led. That night we found ourselves in 
a copse, utterly worn out. What does 
that infernal Garcia do but pull a pack 
of cards from his pocket and begin to 
play with Dancaire by the light of a 
fire which they kindled. Meanwhile I 
had lain down and was gazing at the 
stars. Carmen was sitting near me, 
and from time to time she played with 
the castanets and sang under her breath. 
Then, drawing nearer as if to speak to 
me, she kissed me, almost against my 
will two or three times. 

" ' You are the devil I 1 I said to her. 

'"Yes, 1 she replied. 11 



V 



' Let What Is Planted Come Up' 



ONE day she said to me: 'We shall 
meet again, Canary, before you 
are hung. I am going to Gibraltar on 
gypsy business. You will hear of me 
soon.' 

" But when a long time had passed 
and we heard nothing at all from Car- 
men, Dancai're said: 'One of us must 
go to Gibraltar to find out something 
about her. She should have arranged 
some affair for us. I would go, but I 
am too well known at Gibraltar. 1 

"The One-Eyed said: 

' ' ' So am I , T ve played so many games 
on those lobsters, the English officers 
in their red coats. Besides as I have 
only one eye, I am hard to disguise/ 

" 'Shall I go then?' said I, overjoyed 
at the thought of seeingCarmen again. 
So I went to Gibraltar in the guise of 
a dealer in fruit. 

One day, when I passed through a 
street at sunset, I heard a woman's 
voice calling to me from a window: 
'Orange-man! 1 I looked up and saw 
Carmen on a balcony, leaning on the 
rail with an officer in red, gold epau- 
lets, curly hair — the whole outfit of a 
great noble. She too was splendidly 
dressed — a shawl over her shoulders, 
a gold comb, and her dress all silk; 
and the saucy minx— always the same ! 
— was laughing so that she held her 
sides. The Englishman called to me 
in broken Spanish to come up, that 
the senora wanted some oranges; and 
Carmen said in Basque: 

4t 'Come up, and don't be surprised 
at anything. 1 



" In truth nothing was likely to sur- 
prise me from her. I do not know 
whether I felt more joy or grief at see- 
ing her again. There was a tall English 
servant with powdered hair at the 
door, who ushered me into a gorge- 
ous salon. Carmen instantly said to 
me in Basque: 

" ' You don't know a word of Span- 
ish; you don't know me. 1 Then, turn- 
ing to the Englishman: 'I told you I 
recognised him at once as a Basque. 
You will hear what a strange tongue 
it is. What a stupid lookhe has, hasn't 
he ? One would take him for a cat caught 
in a pantry. 1 

" 'And you, 1 I said to her in my lan- 
guage, 'have the look of a brazen- 
faced dog, and I am tempted to slash 
your face before your lover. 1 

' ' ' My lover I 1 she said; ' did you really 
guess that all by yourself? And you 
are jealous of such a simpleton ? You 
are more of a fool than you were be- 
fore our evenings in Rue de Candilejo. 
Don't you see, blockhead that you are, 
that I am doing the business of a gypsy 
at this moment, and in the most bril- 
liant fashion too? This house is mine, 
the red-coated lobster's guineas will 
be mine. I lead him by the end of the 
nose, and I will lead him to a place he 
will never come out of. 1 

" 'And I, 1 1 said, k if you go on doing 
the business of a gypsy in this way, I 
will see to it that you won't do it again. ' 

k ' 'Ah ! indeed ! Are you my rom, to 
give me orders? The One-Eyed thinks 
it's all right, what business is it of yours ? 
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Oughtn't you to be content to be the 
only man who can say that's he's my 
fancy ? 

"'What does he say?' asked the 
Englishman. 

" ' He says he's thirsty and wants to 
drink a glass,' Carmen replied. 

"And she threw herself on a couch, 
roaring with laughter at her transla- 
tion. 

"When that girl laughed, sehor, it 
was impossible to talk sense. Every- 
one laughed with her. The tall English- 
man began to laugh too, like the fool 
he was, and ordered something to be 
brought for me to drink. 

"While I was drinking: 

" 'Do you see that ring he has on 
his finger?' she asked me; ' I will give 
it to you if you want.' 

"I replied: 

" ' I would give a finger to have your 
lord on the mountains, each of us with 
a maquila in his hand.' 

" 'Maquila — what does that mean?' 
asked the Englishman. 

" ' Maquila,' said Carmen, still laugh- 
ing, 'is an orange. Isn't that a curious 
word for orange? He says that he 
would like to give you some maquila 
to eat.' 

" ' Yes ? ' said the Englishman. 'Well ! 
bring some maquila to-morrow.' 

"While we were talking, the ser- 
vant entered and said that dinner was 
ready. Thereupon the Englishman 
rose, gave me a piastre, and offered 
Carmen his arm, as if she could not 
walk alone. Carmen, still laughing, 
said to me: 

" ' I can't invite you to dinner, my 
boy; but to-morrow, as soon as you 
hear the drums beating for the parade, 
come here with some oranges. You 



will find a room better furnished than 
the one on Rue de Candilejo, and you 
will see whether I am still your Car- 
mencita. And then we will talk about 
the business of a gypsy.' 

"At the first beat of the drum I took 
my bag of oranges and hurried to Car- 
men. Her blinds were partly open, and 
I saw her great black eye watching me. 
The powdered servant ushered me in 
at once. Carmen gave him an errand 
to do, and as soon as'we were alone 
she burst out with one of her shouts 
of crocodile laughter and threw her- 
self on my neck. I had never seen her 
so lovely. Arrayed like a Madonna, 
perfumed — silk-covered furniture, em- 
broidered hangings —ah!— and ^dress- 
ed like the highwayman that I was ! 

" ' Minchorro!' said Carmen, 'I have 
a mind to smash everything here, to 
set fire to the house, and fly to the 
mountains!' 

"And such caresses ! and such laugh- 
ter! and she danced, and she tore her 
falbalas; never did monkey go through 
more antics, more deviltry, more gri- 
macing. When she had resumed her 
gravity: 

"'Listen,' she said, 'let us talk of 
gypsy business. I've told him I want 
him to take me to Ronda, where I have 
a sister who's a nun (a fresh outburst 
of laughter here). We shall go by a 
place that I will let you know of. Fall 
upon him; strip him clean! The best 
way w r ould be to finish him; but,' she 
added, with a diabolical smile which 
she assumed at certain times, and at 
such times — no one had any desire to 
imitate that smile, v do you know what 
you must do? Let the One-Eyed ap- 
pear first. You stay back a little. The 
lobster is brave and a good shot; he 
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has good pistols. Do you understand ?' 
" She interrupted herself with a fresh 
burst of laughter that made me shudder. 
"'No, 1 I said, 'I hate Garcia, but 
when I rid you of him, I will settle my 
account after the fashion of my coun- 
try. I will always be a downright Na- 
varrese, as the proverb says.' 

"I returned to the smugglers rendez- 
vous, knowing the place and hour 
when the Englishman and Carmen 
were to pass. I found Dancaire and 
Garcia waiting forme. We w r ere camp- 
ing in a wood beside a blazing fire of 
pine cones. I proposed a game of cards 
to Garcia. He accepted. In the second 
game I told him he was cheating, when 
he began to laugh, I threw the cards 
in his face. He tried to reach for his 
gun, but I put my foot on it and said 
to him: 'They say you can handle a 
knife like the best jaque in Malaga — 
will you try it with me? 1 Dancaire 
tried to separate us. I had struck Gar- 
cia two or three times with my fist. 
Anger made him brave. He drew his 
knife and I mine, both telling Dancaire 
to give us room and a fair field. He 
saw that there was no way of stopping 
us, and he walked away. Garcia was 
bent double, like a cat on the point of 
springing at a mouse, and he held his 
hat in his left hand to parry, his knife 
forward. That is the Andalusian guard. 
1 took my stand Navarrese fashion, 
straight in front of him, the left arm 
raised, the left leg forward, the knife 
along the right thigh, and I felt strong- 
er than a giant. He rushed on me like 
a flash. I turned on my left foot, and 
he found nothing in front of him. But 



1 caught him in the throat, and my 
knife went in so far that my hand was 
under his chin. I twisted the blade so 
sharply, it broke. That was the end. 
The knife came out of the wound , forced 
by a stream of blood as big as your arm. 
He fell to the ground as stiff as a stake. 

" ' What have you done? 1 Dancaire 
asked me. 

"'Look you/ said I; 'we couldn't 
live together. I love Carmen and I 
wish to be her only lover. 

" c To the devil with love affairs I 1 he 
cried. ' If you had asked him for Car- 
men, he'd have sold her to you for a 
piastre. 1 

"We buried Garcia and pitched our 
camp again tw r o hundred yards away. 
The next day Carmen and her English- 
man passed, with two muleteers and 
a servant. 

" I said to Dancaire: 

" ' I will take care of the Englishman. 
Frighten the others— they are not armed. ' 

"The Englishman was brave. If 
Carmen had not struck his arm, he 
would have killed me. To make my 
story short, I won Carmen back that 
day, and my first words to her were 
to tell her that she was a widow. 

" ' It means that his time had come, 1 
she said. 'Yours will come too. 1 

"'And yours, 1 I retorted, 'unless 
you're a true romi to me. 1 

"'All right, 1 said she, ' Tve read 
more than once in coffee grounds that 
we were to go together. Bah ! let what 
is planted come up! 1 

"And she rattled her castanets, as 
she always did when she wished to 
banish some unpleasant thought. 11 



VI 



' I First, Then You' 



"YVTHILE I was in hiding in Gran- 
W ada there were some bull-fights 
which Carmen attended. When she 
returned she had much to say of a very 
skilful picador named Lucas. She knew 
the name of his horse and how much 
his embroidered jacket cost. One day 
she said to me: 

" 'There's to be a fete a Cordova; I 
am going to it, and I shall find out what 
people are going away with money and 
let you know. 1 

"I let her go. A peasant told me 
that there were bulls at Cordova. My 
blood began to boil, and like a mad- 
man, I started for the city and went to 
the public square. Lucas was pointed 
out to me, and on the bench next to 
the barrier, I recognised Carmen. A 
single glance at her was enough to 
satisfy me. Lucas, when the first bull 
appeared, played the gallant, as I had 
foreseen. He tore the cockade from 
the bull and carried it to Carmen, who 
instantly put it in her hair. The bull 
took it upon himself to avenge me. 
Lucas was thrown down, with his 
horse across his chest and the bull on 
top of them both. I looked for Car- 
men. She was no longer in her seat. 
It was impossible for me to leave the 
place where I was, and I was compelled 
to wait until the end of the sports. Then 
1 went to a house, and I lay in wait 
there all the evening and part of the 
night. About two o'clock Carmen re- 
turned, and was rather surprised to 
see me. 

" 'Come with me/ I said to her. 



'"All right!' said she; 'let us go.' 

"I went for my horse and took her 
behind me, and we rode all the rest of 
the night without exchanging a word. 
At daybreak we stopped at a lonely 
venta, near a little chapel. There I said 
to Carmen: 

" 'Listen. I will forget everything. 
I will never say a word to you about 
anything that has happened. But you 
must promise me one thing — that you 
will go to America with me and re- 
main quietly there. 1 

" ' No, 1 she said, sullenly, ' I won't 
go to America. I am very well off here. 1 

fc ' ' That is because you are near Lu- 
cas. But know this, if he recovers, he 
wont live to have old bones. After all, 
however, why should I be angry with 
him ? I am tired of killing your lovers. 
You are the one I will kill. 1 

"She looked at me with that wild 
look of hers, and said: 

" 'I have always thought that you 
would kill me. The first time I saw 
you, I had just met a priest at the door 
of my house. And that night when we 
left Cordova, didn't you see anything ? 
A hare crossed the road between your 
horse's feet. It is written. 1 

" 'Carmen, don't you love me any 
more?' 1 asked her. 

"She made no reply. She was seated 
with her legs crossed, on a mat, and 
making figures on the ground with 
her fingers. 

"She smiled and said: 

" ' I first, then you. I know that is 
how it is bound to happen.' 
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" ; Reflect, 1 1 continued; 1 1 am at the 
end of my patience and my courage. 
Make up your mind, or I shall make 
up mine. Carmen, will you come with 
me?' 

" She rose, and put her mantilla over 
her head, as if ready to start. My horse 
was brought, she mounted behind me, 
and we rode away. 

" fc So, my Carmen,' I said, after we 
had ridden a little way, 'you will go 
with me, won't you?' 

" ' I will go with you to death, yes, 
but I won't live with you any more.' 

"We were in a deserted ravine; I 
stopped my horse. 

" ' Is this the place?' she said. 

"With one spring she was on the 
ground. She took off her mantilla, 
dropped it at her feet, and stood per- 
fectly still, with one hand on her hip, 
looking me in the eye. 

"'You mean to kill me, I can see 
that,' she said. c It is written, but you 
will not make me yield.' 

" 'Be reasonable, I beg,' I said to 
her. ' Listen to me. All of the past is 
forgotten. It was you who ruined me. 
It was for your sake I became a rob- 
ber and a murderer. Carmen! my 
Carmen! let me save you and myself 
with you.' 

" 'Jose, 1 she replied, 'you ask some- 
thing that is impossible. I no longer 
love you. You do still love me. That 
is the reason you intend to kill me. I 
could easily tell you a lie, but I don't 
choose to take the trouble. All is over 



between us. As my rom, you have a 
right to kill your romi; but Carmen 
will always be free. Gypsy she was 
born, gypsy she will die.' 

" I threw myself at her feet, I took 
her hands, I drenched them with my 
tears. I reminded her of all the mo- 
ments we had passed together. I of- 
fered to remain a brigand to please her, 
everything, seiior, everything, I offered 
her, if only she would love me again. 

"She said to me: 

" 'To love you again is impossible. 
I will not live with you.' 

"Then frenzy took possession of me. 
I drew my knife. No sign of fear, no 
cry for mercy. 

"'For the last time, Carmen, will 
you stay with me ?' 

"'No! no! no!' she replied, stamp- 
ing the ground with her foot. She took 
from her finger a ring I had given her 
and threw it into the underbrush. 

" I struck her twice. She fell at the 
second stroke, without a sound. I 
fancy that I still see her great black 
eye gazing at me. Then it grew dim 
and closed . I remained utterly crushed 
beside that corpse for a long hour. 
Then I remembered that Carmen had 
often told me that she would like to be 
buried in a wood. I dug a grave with 
my knife and laid her in it. I hunted 
a long while for her ring and found it 
at last. I placed it in the grave with 
her, also a small crucifix. Then I mounted 
my horse, galloped to Cordova, and 
gave myself up at the first guard-house. " 



